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ADJUSTMENT TO THE AIR AGE' 


Many of the maladjustments which fol- 
lowed World War I are involved in prob- 
lems so complex that we can not yet see the 
paths which should have been followed. 
Opinions hold that the treatment accorded 
Germany was either not severe enough or 
Certainly it erred in 
lacking consistency. We have not learned 
as yet to adjust our economies and our gov- 
ernment to the dislocations of our machine 
age. Often we can not see what our prob- 
lems are, and sometimes when we have them 
defined we can not agree upon programs for 
their solution. But there is an aspect of 
our failure to keep our thinking and our 
social institutions abreast of technological 
change which is becoming erystal clear. It 
is our failure to realize the social signifi- 
eance of the airplane. For us, adjustment 
to this machine is of such importance that 
it is comparable to the adjustments other 
men have made to the inventions of the 
steam engine and the gasoline engine. To 
those who know most about the problem, it 
appears of such importance that they are 
asking the schools of the nation to aid in 
its solution. 

Many times during the past few years 
we have read or heard predictions of rapid 
increases in airplane transport of travelers 
and freight. We have heard prophecies of 
resulting social changes. But these changes 


not generous enough. 


1The substance of a commencement address, 
Hanover College, May 29, 1942. 


By 
J. DAN HULL 
PRINCIPAL, SHORTRIDGE HIGH 
SCHOOL, INDIANAPOLIS 


have not seemed immediately probable and 
so we have mentally shrugged our shoul- 
ders and thought of them as far in the fu- 
ture. It now seems certain that war is tele- 
scoping into a few years the changes that 
airplanes ordinarily would have brought 
about only in several decades. 

The Germans have long understood the 
significance of the airplane. That under- 
standing has been basic in their entire war 
effort. Deprived of all other military ma- 
chines after the treaty of Versailles, the 
Germans experimented with the airplane. 
Foreed to concentrate on it, they learned 
its possibilities and immediately began to 
train their youth to feel at home in the 


air. Their youth adopted the slogan, ‘‘ Fly 
or Die.’’ The German and Japanese war 


victories thus far have been due to their 
superiority in numbers of fighting planes 
and to the psychological air maturity of 
their youth. In order to combat them, we 
are being forced not only to produce large 
numbers of planes but also to teach our 
youth from childhood to feel at home in the 
air. Can any one doubt that there will be 
an enormous increase in the use of airplanes 
and that, both to win the war and to win 
the peace, our nation will need the habit of 
thinking in terms of the air age? 

We were not thinking in terms of the air 
age when we refused to lend our strength 
and support to some international effort to 


maintain law and order in the world. We 
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were not thinking in terms of the air age 


when we enacted national legislation at- 


tempting to isolate ourselves from world 
affairs into which we were already closely 
knit. We had not realized how much the 
globe had shrunk in terms both of mileage 
and of time. 

We were not thinking in terms of the air 
age when we sacrificed Army officials who 
urged us to improve our military strength 
in the air. And we were still behind in our 
concepts only a few months ago when the 
that 


American leaders lacked a realistic under- 


Japanese diplomats were insisting 
standing of the military situation in the 
Pacific. 

We are obliged to prepare as best we can 
our youth who are going to fly combat 
planes. Ilyers tell us that psychological 
air-maturation is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and that time spent in the air is 
the only thing that will actually achieve it. 
But knowledge of aerodynamies and air- 
familiarity 


and long 


flying will be helpful. 


plane construction 


with the idea of 
Committees are now at work preparing air- 
age teaching materials for all sehool sub- 
that 


young Americans are eager for such ma- 


jects. Any easual observer knows 
terials. 

There is much for young Americans to 
learn and much for old Americans to un- 
learn about the signifieanee of the airplane. 
Geographers tell us that we now have an 
entirely new, aviation-created geography 
which is as different from the steamship 
geography as the steamship geography was 
different from the sailing-ship geography 
which Columbus created when he discov- 
ered America. 

In the past, our thinking about the geog- 
raphy of North America has emphasized 
the place of the continent between two 
large oceans of water. In the future we 
must learn to think of North America as 
being at the bottom of an enormous ocean 


of air. 
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The nature of the stratosphere is such 
that conditions for flying are best over the 
Arctie circle. Hence, the new geography 
places the North Pole in the center of the 
map much in the same way that the hub 
is in the center of a wheel. The North Pole 
is the center and the continents radiate 
from it. 
globe when viewing it from the top instead 


It is the view one gets from a 


of the side. 
Startling ideas appear when we examine 


such a map. For example: 


Minneapolis is 300 miles nearer to Tokio than is 
San Diego, California. 

If the Japanese were to fly as the crow would fly 
Tokio to 
Denver. 


from Panama, they would pass over 


Moscow is 600 miles nearer New York than 
Seattle. 

Brazil is closer to Spain than it is to New York, 
and Europe is closer to New York than is most of 
South America. 

Madison, Wisconsin, is closer to the most distant 
capital of Europe than to any of the large South 
American cities. 

From Seattle to Caleutta is only 7,300 miles air- 
line compared with 12,000 miles sea route. 

Granting the establishment of already foreseen 
aids to air navigation, New York is found to be 26 
air hours instead of 25 sea days from Cape Town. 


We do not believe the totalitarian predic- 
tions that our nation is going to be sub- 
merged because of our inability as a people 
to build a new airplane psychology, but the 
task which faces us is a huge one and not 
unlike that which nations of 
Europe when steamships replaced sailing 
vessels as the means of water transporta- 


faced the 


tion. 

After the war, our need for understand- 
ing the significance of the airplane will be 
no less than it is now, and far greater than 
it was in the years preceding Pearl Harbor. 
The bottlenecks of sea commerce are of 
less importance in an airplane age. The 
Panama Canal can not control the com- 
merce of those who fly their cargoes. The 
vast resources of the inland areas of Africa, 
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Asia. South America, and Canada have re- 
mained undeveloped because there were no 
roads. Today airplanes are carrying pas- 
sengers and freight to inland airports and, 
when peace comes, these great inland areas 
will be developed. New airports cannot be 
built in cities and this may lead to a decen- 
tralizing of large cities and a developing of 
inland areas, even in our own country. 

At present no one can make blue prints 
for solving these problems of reconstrue- 
tion. Doubtless other mistakes and much 
trial and error will go into the processes 
before we find ways out of all our difficul- 
ties. But surely we have learned from hard 
experience, the world is so small that no 
nation can live segregated from other na- 
tions. If we would win a permanent peace 
after the war, we shall have continuously 
to co-operate with the rest of the world in 
making it permanent. 

Perplexed peoples have always’ been 
eager for a scapegoat upon which they 
could cast all their undischarged responsi- 
bilities. I do not suggest that we over- 
simplyfy our problems and lay the blame 
on the airplane for all our difficulties. 
However, the airplane is a mechanical in- 
vention which has given an added impetus 
to the lead which technological change al- 
ready had over social institutions and social 
thinking. It is a specific thing which we 
should be able to understand. 
gin to study it, we see that its implications 
lead to the heart of some of the most critical 


When we be- 


Bwemt@.«. 
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problems of our time. Our nation pio- 
neered in the development of this mechan- 
forcing an 

We took 


obsolete machinery and sterotyped think- 


ical device and then aided in 
enemy nation to understand it. 


ing away from the Germans and kept them 
for ourselves. When we did this we placed 
the Germans in a situation where they were 
forced to develop resourcefulness and in- 
itiative. We placed them on their own and 
‘‘up against it,’’ as our forefathers were 
when they faced pioneer conditions in this 
country. At the same time, in our Army 
and Navy and in our schools, we clasped 
to our breasts and jealously guarded our 
obsolete traditional 


own machinery and 


stereotyped thinking. Now we are faced 
with the necessity of catching up, not only 
in building new machinery and equipment, 
but also in understanding it. 

The shock of war has already made it 
imperative that we question the value of 
many of our routine procedures and tradi- 
tional practices. Much of our future de- 
pends upon our ability to make such evalu- 
ations and changes in advance of similar 
shoeks and crises. 

Resistance to change is a common thing. 
Students of society list the reasons for it 
and eall it the social lag. To the layman it 
seems merely that our habits are stronger 
than our intellects. Those who are now 
being trained in college have a great re- 
sponsibility in helping our people to live 


intelligently in the air age. 





A CONFERENCE ON THE PLIGHT OF 
THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

Forty representatives of state and federal 
government agencies, educational organizations 
and foundations, and teacher groups met in 
Chicago, July 10 and 11, at the invitation of 
the American Council on Edueation and under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago. 


In diseussing a national roster of persons 
capable of taking over teaching jobs in the 
emergency, Roscoe Pulliam, president, Southern 
[iinois Normal University, and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Committee on Rural 
Edueation, suggested that wives of Army and 
Navy officers might constitute one pool of re- 


serve ability. Unlike many women, they are 
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more or less free to move to parts of the country 
where needed, he said, being “as mobile as their 
husbands.” 

Leo M. Favrot, of the 
Board, said in the course of the discussion: 


General Education 


We must appeal to many who have never even 
themselves as teachers to apply for 


This is war work of the most 


thought of 
teaching certificates, 
vital kind, and although it seems certain that we 
will not be able to maintain professional standards 
schools we must draw on the best 


in the rural 


people we can get. 

Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education, the 
University of Chicago, said: 

The war will bring us lower standards of living 
in housing and in health, and we shall also have 
to fac Our choice 


is simply poorer schools or no schools at all. 


lower standards in education. 


Perhaps half of our abandoned one-room school- 
houses will be opened again because of the action 
of shortages on the school buses. We are facing 
a deconsolidation of rural schools within the coming 
year. We may be holding classes in the parlors of 
farm houses in districts in which the old school- 


houses have been torn down. 


John Bryan, superintendent of schools, Jef- 
ferson County (Ala.), reported that the use of 
school buses to carry workers to and from war 
factories in hours when they are not transport- 
ing the pupils has been begun in many places. 
Although Mr. Bryan regarded this as a worthy 
example of co-operation by the schools in the 
war effort, he pointed out that it cannot fail 
to result in even earlier destruction of the 
school-bus tires. 

Maintenance of education in wartime is as 
vital to the war effort as the construction of 
airplanes, Frank Cyr, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, told the 
group. The Army has lost more than fifteen 
divisions as a result of failures by selectees 
to pass the literacy test, he said, declaring that 
the schools should not rely for support on auxil- 
iary activities, such as salvage campaigns or 
rationing of sugar and gasoline, to justify their 


support in wartime. Dr. Cyr added: 


real and vital activities of the schools— 
for our people and teaching 


The 
providing literacy 
an understanding of democracy—are justification 
enough, although the other activities of the schools 


have been numerous and valuable. 
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Dr. Pulliam said that many Army camps, 


after illiterates supposedly have been 
sereened out, are forced to teach reading and 


He also as- 


even 


arithmetic to soldiers in training. 
serted that the schools, through their health 
programs, have an additional responsibility 
toward the war effort, pointing out that, in ad- 
dition to the divisions of fighting men of whose 
service the nation has been deprived because 
of illiteracy, “the Army also has lost many other 


divisions of men because of poor health.” 


WARM WORDS OF PRAISE FOR THE 
SUGAR-RATIONING SERVICES 
OF TEACHERS 

“Time and a half for overtime,” even regular 
pay for overtime, was not mentioned, or even 
thought of, in so far as this journal has been 
informed, when the public-school teachers of 
the country were asked to undertake the lion’s 
share of the routine work involved in adminis- 
tering the sugar and gasoline rationing pro- 
grams. Probably, too, the word, “routine,” is 
very far from the proper adjective to use, since 
in many important cases decisions had to be 
made almost without hesitation. 

For these and other reasons, all highly eredit- 
able to the teaching personnel of the public 
schools, ScHOOL AND Society is glad to pub- 
lish the following letter of appreciation for the 
teachers’ services from the secretary of the 
United States Beet Sugar Association. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
July 9, 1942 


Mr. W. C. Bagley, Editor 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 
New York, N. Y. 

My dear Mr. Bagley, 

As a group vitally interested in the production 
and distribution of sugar, we have felt for some 
time that the school teachers of the United States 
richly deserve a vote of thanks for their part in 
establishing the sugar-rationing program. It was a 
fine, effective, and unassuming performance of war- 
time service. 

It is, of course, impossible to make this acknowl- 
edgment to all the teachers who gave so cheerfully 
of their time and effort in this work. And because 
that is impossible, may we express our sincere 
thanks to you, and through you to the teachers of 
the United States? 

Very truly yours, 
NEIL KELLY 
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A cireular distributed by the association, 
“The Sugar Situation—Now,” contains the fol 
lowing succinct summary of the “reasons why” 
in the rationing of sugar: 

The erux of the sugar situation is shipping. 
Stocks of sugar are more than ample in the off- 
shore areas which normally contribute sugar sup- 
plies to the United States. 
has large stocks of sugar—in Cuba. Puerto Rico 
The difficulty is 


that these supplies cannot flow evenly to our mar- 


Cuba, as an example, 
has large stocks—in Puerto Rico. 


kets because of the lack of ships and the hazards 
created by submarine warfare in the Caribbean. 
There is no shortage of sugar, but ‘‘sugar can’t 
OPA, 
suts the problem this way: ‘‘With American ship- 


swim.’’ Leon Henderson, administrator, 
I 

ping facing such perils as enemy submarine activi- 
ties and mine-sowing, nobody knows whether we 
can bring in sufficient sugar to maintain our present 
ration levels in 1943. But the shipping prospects, 
together with the amount of sugar now on hand, we 
feel, warrant distribution of at least 200,000 tons at 
this time. If our present shipping situation con- 
tinues, it will result in no shortage. We’re taking 
what I’d call a conservative gamble.’’ 

The present situation emphasizes the importance 
of sugar production in continental United States, 
without which the rationing program would have 
been far more severe. In 1942, according to the 
estimate of the OPA, beet sugar will for the first 
time be the nation’s largest single source of supply. 


Anticipated production of 2,000,000 tons of sugar 


from the growing of beets represents an 
amount sufficient to provide the current weekly 


ration of eight ounces for every man, woman, and 


crop 


child in the country. 


NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
LAUNCH A STUDY OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
IN a recent three-day conference at Hampton 
(Va.) Institute, the presidents of fifteen Negro 
land-grant colleges approved a proposal of W. 
kK. B. Du Bois, editor of the Atlanta University 
Studies, to have the colleges conduct a series of 
co-operative studies on the American Negro’s 
social eondition, stressing his economic status 

during and after World War II. 

The plan, which marks a new trend in co- 
operative ventures by educational institutions, 
was outlined in detail at the conference, and the 
colleges presidents discussed present and _ post- 
war problems with a number of widely known 
authorities on employment, defense training, the 
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Navy labor 


unions, and other issues. 


nation’s Army and programs, 


In an introductory statement at the confer- 
ence, Maleolm S. MacLean, president of Hamp 
ton Institute and of the Association of Presi- 
dents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, pointed 
out that these developments, arising out of the 
immediate problem of suecessfully prosecuting 
the war and the more remote problem of post 
war reconstruction, will deepen and broaden 
several phases of Dr. Du Bois’s proposal. 

The co-operative study of socio-economie con 
ditions among Negroes aims to aeceumulate a 
body of knowledge, which, when tabulated, in- 
terpreted, and integrated, can “be used as the 
basis of raising the standard of living and eul 
tural pattern of American Negroes through edu 
cation, work, law, and social action.” The study 
will be financed by the land-grant colleges and 
conducted by qualified instructors on their staffs. 
The findings will be brought together period 
cally, compared, edited, and published annually 
in convenient form for the use of legislators and 
students of social problems. 

The land-grant colleges also agreed, in adopt 
ing the proposal, “to complete a division of the 
giving their students unified 


social sciences 


knowledge of social conditions and modern 


trends.” 
individual studies to be undertaken will be de 


The subject, method, and scope of the 


termined after conferences with executives and 
investigators in other institutions, and with 
recognized authorities in the social sciences, in 
cluding students of conditions in the white 
population. 

The likelihood of a conscription of labor for 
industry and agriculture and the possibility of 
compulsory use of the U. S. Employment Ser 
vice were mentioned by John Corson, director 
of the service, who spoke at the conference. 
He stated that winning the war depends on the 
use of manpower and estimated that ten and a 
half million workers, one out of every twelve 
persons in the nation, must change their jobs 
within the year. 

William Wynne, senior economist, National 
Resourees Planning Board, told the presidents 
that America must take the lead in the physical 
tasks of postwar reconstruction and outlined 
domestie and international problems which will 


confront the nation when the war is over. 
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Downes, in 


Commander E. H. 


Navy’s program for Negro en- 


Lieutenant 
charge of the 
listed men at Hampton Institute, who also ad 
that 


trainine has hitherto neglected the mechanical 


dressed the conference, declared college 


aptitudes of young men. He said that one con- 


colleges can make to the war 


tribution that 
effort to do everything to help develop these 
aptitud 

George Johnson, of the FEPC; Alonzo 
Myers, of New York University; Judge Wil 
liam HH. Hastie, of the War Department; and 
M. M. 
Kdue: 


the land 


Chambers, of the American Council on 
tion, were among the speakers heard by 


erant eollege heads. 


THE LOUBAT PRIZES AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


‘ 

Two Loubat prizes of $1,000 and $400, for 
“the best work printed and published in the 
English language on the history, geography, 
archaeology, ethnology, numis- 
North 


the Columbia 


philology or 


matics of America,” will be awarded at 


University commencement of 
1943, it is announced. 


“all 


whether connected with Columbia University or 


rhe competition is open to persons, 
not, and whether citizens of the United States 
of America or any other country.” To be eon- 


1943 
published before January 1, 1943. 


sidered for the awards, books must be 

Isainh Bowman, president, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been appointed chairman 
of the Other 


Frederick L. Paxson, Margaret Byrne professor 


jury of award. members are 
of history, University of California, and Mat- 
thew W. Stirling, chief of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The prizes, established by Joseph Florimond, 
Due de 


end of every succeeding five-year period. 


1893, are conferred at the 
The 


latest presentations were made in 1938, the first 


Loubat, in 


prize going to Samuel E. Morison of Harvard 


University for his “Tereentennial History of 
University,” comprising Volume I, 


” and Vol- 


ume II, in two parts, “Harvard College in the 


Harvard 
“The Founding of Harvard College, 


Seventeenth Century.” 
Samuel Kirkland Lothrop of New York, an- 


thropologist, received the second prize for his 
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work, “Cocle: an Archaeological Study of Cen- 
tral Panama, Part I.” 

The Due de Loubat, donor of the prizes which 
bear his name, died on February 28, 1927, at 
the age of ninety-six years. He received his 
title from Pope Leo XIII in 1893. 
New Yorker, the Due inherited a large fortune 


A native 


and was known chiefly for his philanthropic 
works, the most noted of which was his gift to 
Columbia University of property valued at $1,- 
100,000 on condition that the university grant 
him a $60,000 annuity until his death. 

Communications in regard to the prizes should 
be addressed to the Seeretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“CALIFORNIA COLLEGE IN CHINA” 


NOW A “REFUGEE GUEST COL- 
LEGE” IN CALIFORNIA 

Tut California College in China, founded in 
1910, still retains its corporate name, and is still 
a college for the study of the Chinese language 
and literature and of Chinese civilization in 
general, but it no longer holds forth in Peiping. 
In reality, it is now a Chinese college in Cali- 
fornia rather than a California college in China, 
for it is located as a “Refugee Guest College” 
on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California, and is under the direction of the 
University Extension Division. 

A dispateh in The Christian Science Monitor, 
July 15, states that the purpose of the college 
in its new setting, as in its old, is to enable 
and 
In the past “... it has trained 


“Americans to better understand China 
things Chinese.” 
many who are now serving in our own State 
Department and in the Army and Navy. Many 
graduates are associated with American libraries 
and museums housing Chinese literature and art, 
as well as with corporations having interests in 
China.” 


sions are 


Workers in the field of foreign mis- 

also numbered among its alumni. 
Major (now Lieutenant General) Joseph W. 
Stilwell was a student at the college in 1919. 
Another notable alumnus is Sir Miles Lampton, 
former British Ambassador to China, and now 
British Ambassador to Egypt. 

While the faculty has been reduced from 56 
to 12, the college “is prepared to provide the 
same quality of training ... as it did for more 
than a quarter century in the Orient.” William 
B. Petters, president for the past 25 years, con- 
tinues to serve in that capacity at Berkeley. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

G. Herspert SMiTH, dean of administration 
and director of the Edward Rector Scholarship 
Foundation, DePauw University (Greencastle, 
Ind.), has been appointed president, Willamette 
University (Salem, Ore.), to succeed the late 
Carl Sumner Knopf, whose death was reported 


in SCHOOL AND Society, July 4. 


GrorGE P. 
New York 
president, Drexel 
(Philadelphia), to sueceed the late Parke R. 


Rea, first paid president of the 


Curb Exchange, has been named 


Institute of Technology 
Kolbe, whose death was reported in ScHoon 


anD Society, Mareh. 7. 


Mrs. Evspert W. SuHirk has been appointed 
acting president, Scripps College (Claremont, 
Calif.), to sueceed Ernest J. Jaqua, whose re 
tirement was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 11. 


T. B. Jones, president, Mary Allen Junior 
College (Crockett, Tex.), has been appointed 
acting president of the reorganized Harbison 
Industrial Institute, Irmo, 


Agricultural and 


‘ 


S. C. The appointment does not necessitate 
that President Jones relinquish his position at 
the junior college, but will require a division 
The edu 


institute is “a new 


of time between the two institutions. 
cational program at the 
venture in the realm of funetional education 
embracing the range of a four-year junior 
college.” 

J. Epwarp Topp, former assistant professor 
of psychology and edueation, Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.), has been appointed assis- 
tant dean, the Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wise. 

A. MeriIn Sones, instructor in psychology, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to L. D. Stratton, dean of men, 
succeeding A. K. Van Tine, who has resigned 
to become personnel manager of the Dravo 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 


CHESTER M. Destier, chairman of the divi- 
sion of social sciences, Elmira (N. Y.) College, 
has been appointed to succeed the late Henry 
Wells Lawrence as chairman of the department 


of history and government, Connecticut College, 
The death of Dr. 


reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 31. 


New London. Lawrence was 


Marc CHAbDOURNE, authority on relations in 
the Southwest Pacific, has been appointed head 
of the division of French literature and eiviliza- 
tion, Scripps College, to sueceed Leon Dostert, 
who is serving in the office of co-ordination of 


information, Washington, D. C. 


JoHn Donatp Hicks, professor of history, 
University of Wisconsin, will be the first to hold 
the Morrison professorship of American history 
on the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, dean of students, 
Jethany (W. Va.) College, 
leave of absence for the year, 1941 


who was granted 
12, to serve 
in the personnel division of the Indianapolis 
plant of the RCA Manufacturing Company, 
has been given an extension of leave for further 
service. 

AMONG the visiting members of the summer 
session staff at the University of Arkansas are 
the following: Lea B. Roberts, assistant libra 
rian for the Arkansas Library Commission, who 
is conducting courses in the organization and 
management of county and public libraries; 
McCloskey, 
Alabama College (Montevallo), who is assisting 


Gordon professor of economies, 
in the direction of the workshop in community 
life and teaching courses in rural economies and 
education; Lowry Nelson, protessor of sociol 
Minnesota, 


courses in rural sociology and serving as con 


ogy, University of who is giving 


sultant in the workshop on the community 


school; and H. L. Howie, of Yale University, 
who is directing the workshop in community 


life and ecommunity-school problems. 


L. Frazer Banks, for twenty-one years as 
sistant superintendent of schools, Birmingham 
(Ala.), has been elected to the superintendency, 
succeeding Charles B. Glenn, who will retire, 
August 31. 
of the city for forty years, twenty-one of which 


Dr. Glenn has served the schools 


were in the superintendency. 


D. C. Reser, after a teaching career of fifty 
four years, twenty-four of which were spent as 
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professor of classical languages at Manchester 
College (North Manchester, Ind.), has retired 


from active service. 


Joun L. Mutter, superintendent of schools, 
Brockton (Mass.), has resigned to accept the 
iperintendency at Great Neck, N. Y. Edwin 
A. Nelson, district superintendent, has been 
named acting superintendent until a successor 
to Mr. Miller can be elected. 


Recent Deaths 

L. P. McCain, vice president and protessor 
of geography, Black Hills Teachers College 
(Speartish, S. D.), died, June 26, according to 
word recently sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
Mr. MeCain joined the staff of the college in 
1903 as a teacher of geography and _ history. 
In 1920, he published a booklet on the geogra- 
phy and history of South Dakota, which later 
(1938), in collaboration with Jeanette A. Van- 
derpol, he expanded and republished under the 
The book 


“has been adopted by fifteen counties of South 


title, “Stories for Young Dakotans.” 


Dakota as the official text for use in elementary 


rrades.” 


JANE C. Purpy, co-founder of the Purdy 
School for Children (White Plains, N. Y.), 


died, July 14, at the age of eighty-two years. 


CHARLES Henry DoersaM, head of the organ 
department and director (summer sessions) of 
the chapel choir, Columbia University, died, 
July 14, at the age of sixty-three years. Mr. 


Doersam became a member of the staff in 1920. 


THE REVEREND FREDERICK A. Burke, C.M., 
since 1930 professor of classical languages, 
Niagara University (N. Y.), died, July 15, at 


the age of forty-five years. 


Sister M. Atoysius (BLAKELEY), professor 
of Latin, Seton Hill College (Greensburg, Pa.), 
died, July 15. 


college since LO3A. 


Sister Aloysius had served the 


HeNrY FRANCIS NACHTRIEB, professor emer- 
itus of animal biology, University of Minnesota, 
died, July 18, at the age of eighty-five years. 
Professor Nachtrieb began his teaching as an 
instruetor in zoology at the university (1886) 
and beeame professor of animal biology and 
head of the department (1887), a post that he 


held until his retirement, 1925. 


JOHN Bascom CrENSHAW, for thirty-eight 
years professor of modern languages and head 
of the department, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology (Atlanta), died, July 18, at the age of 
eighty-one years. 

NorMAN CouMAN Ruaas, professor emeritus 
of mechanies, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh), died, July 18. Dr. Riggs had 
served as instructor in mathematies (1899- 
1902), the Pennsylvania State College; assis- 
tant professor of mathematics (1902-04) and 
associate professor (1904-08), Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology (Chicago); and assistant 
professor of mathematics (1908-14) and pro- 
fessor of mechanies (1914-38), Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Dr. Riggs was seventy- 
one years old at the time of his death. 


Wituiis B. Rosinson, professor of mathe- 
matics, American International College (Spring- 
field, Mass.), died, July 19, at the age of fifty- 
three years. Dr. Robinson had held the pro- 
fessorship and headship of the department since 


1913. 


Howarp Rurus OMWAKE, president, Catawba 
College (Salisbury, N. C.), died, July 20, at 
the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Omwake had 
served as instructor (1901-04), Syrian Protes- 
tant College (Beirut); head of the department 
of Latin (1904-08), Mercersburg (Pa.) Acad- 
emy; senior master (1908-19), Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Academy; and president, Catawba Col- 
lege, since 1931. Dr. Omwake had retired a 
few weeks ago because of ill health. 


Coming Events 

DettTaA Kappa GAMMA, national honor society 
for women in edueation, will hold its 13th an- 
nual convention in St. Louis, August 24-26. 
The guest speakers will be Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
of Minneapolis, junior past president, NEA, 
and Helen White, president of the American 
Association of University Women. 


Louis FINKELSTEIN, president, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York City), is in charge 
of arrangements for the third Conference on 
Seience, Philosophy, and Religion which will 
be held at Columbia University, August 27-31. 
Among the speakers will be: Charles W. Hen- 


del, professor of philosophy, Yale University ; 
Harlow Shapley, director, Harvard College 
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\stronomieal Observatory; John U. Nef, pro- 
fessor of economics, the University of Chicago; 
itirim A. Sorokin, chairman of the department 
of sociology, Harvard University; Edgar S. 
Brightman, chairman of the department of 
philosophy, Graduate School, Boston Univer- 
sity; and Justin Wroe Nixon, professor of 
Christian theology and ethies, Colgate-Roechester 
Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Buildings and Plants 

Tue Palmer Library, Connecticut College, 
has been enlarged by the addition of three 
wings. The library now ean house 100,000 
volumes, a collection which has grown from 
18,000 in 1923, when the first wings were 
opened. The addition has been made possible 
by a gift of the late George S. Palmer and Mrs. 
Palmer, of New London, donors of the original 
building. The gift was made in 1931 in antici- 
pation of the growth of the book collection. 


CARROLL COLLEGE (Waukesha, Wise.) dedi 
cated its new library, May 17, to the memory 
of the former president, Wilbur O. Carrier, 
1904-17. The total capacity is for 75,000 vol 


umes, and it has space for seating 250 students. 


JAMESTOWN (N. D.) CoLLeGcE has opened for 
use in the fall the Orlady Science Hall. The 
building, which is entirely modern in its con- 
struction, has been named for Benjamin Orlady, 
a businessman of Jamestown, for many years 
actively interested in the college. 

THE School of Business, Fordham Univer- 
sity, which has occupied space in the Woolworth 
suilding for the past twenty-five years, will be 
moved to its own building (Collins Hall) on the 
campus of the university during the first week 
of August. The school, which has been “the 
fastest growing unit of the university,” will 
thus be given further opportunity for ex- 
pansion. 


Other Items of Interest 

In the Journal of the American Osteopathic 
Association for May, Angus G. Cathie, asso- 
ciate professor of anatomy, Philadelphia Col 
lege of Anatomy, published an article, “The 
Teaching of Anatomy,” which ought to be of 
interest to all teachers who give instruction in 
professional schools. 

At the Arizona State Teachers College 
(Tempe), WPA has erected on the campus a 
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Nursery School and Home Management House 
designed for the use of vocational home eco- 
nomies classes and “devoted to the study and 
practice of the scientific care” of infants and 
small children up to the age of four years. At 
the dedication of the building, Grady Gammage, 
president, stated that the college was now pre 
pared to teach and give a degree in vocational 
home economics. The facilities of the new ac 
quisition include diet kitchens, nursery and liv 
ing rooms, bedrooms for groups of women stu 
dents, observation and reception rooms, laundry 
and garage, sand court, play yard, and other 


modern equipment. 


A RELEASE from the University of Cincinnati 
announces that, in the interest of inter-Amer 
ican cultural relations, it has ereated sixteen 
scholarships for South and Central American 
students—six in the College of Liberal Arts, 
ten in the College of Engineering and Com 
merce. Those who receive the scholarships in 
the latter college will work under the “plan of 
cooperative technological education” originated 
by the university in 1906; that is, they “will 
learn industrial methods in some of the local 
key defense plants, particularly in machine tool 
production, for which the Cincinnati area is a 
center.” 


THE department of library science at the 
University of Kentucky has been given the 
rating of a “full-fledged library school” by the 
American Library Association. Five other 
schools of library science in the South have 
been so accredited. They are at the University 
of North Carolina, Emory University (Ga.), 
the Louisiana State University (Baton Rouge), 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville), and the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. The Kentucky institution 
is the 32d school of the kind in the United 
States and Canada to receive the ALA’s stamp 
of approval. 


AN institute to study human genetics has been 
established at the University of Minnesota “with 
2 special view to throwing new light on the 
inheritanee of physical peculiarities such as 
dental defects, blindness, nervous disorders and 
the like.” Funds are available from the be 
quest of the late Charles Fremont Dight of 
Minneapolis, who left his estate to the univer- 
sity. Clarence P. Oliver is director of the 
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Dight Foundation, which will operate as a part 
of the department ot zoology. The annual in- 
more than $100,000 at the 


Oversight of its ae- 


from will be 


come 


disposal of the institute. 


tivities will be in the hands of a faculty com- 


mittee. 

A NEW art gallery ot paintings “epitomizing 
the basic mineral industries” of the state was 
formally opened recently at the Pennsylvania 


State College. The permanent exhibition con- 


sists of approximately 150 oil paintings, water 
colors, prints and drawings, collected during the 
past twelve years by Edward Steidle, dean, and 
members of the School of Mineral 


other stall 
Industries. The pictures, which include scenes 
and panoramas of “producing and processing 
activities” of steel mills, oil fields, coke ovens, 
vlass works, petroleum refineries and the like, 
are the work of 86 artists, among them Yarnall 
Abbott, Thomas J. Armour, Esther Topp Ed- 
William Mohr, Robert Valentine and 
Wright. The gallery of paintings is 


more than an art 


munds, 
Frances 
exhibit. “In combining the 
artistry of a graphie interpretation of the in- 
dustries which underlie Pennsylvania’s great- 
ness as a mineral industrial state with the sei- 
entific approach to these industries .. . it rep- 


a unique educational undertaking.” 


resents 


Av Temple University a newly established 
Research Fund Committee “to aid faculty mem- 
bers in continuing research in their particular 
field” has been announced by its chairman, J. 
Periam Danton, librarian of the university. If 
the fund-raising program is successful, other 
schools of the university will be eligible to re- 
ceive aid in addition to those now enjoying such 
aid; namely, the College of Liberal Arts, Teach- 
ers College and the School of Commerce. In 
applying for financial aid, the faeulty member 
is asked to state how his project differs from 
work already done in that field and how far his 
own work on it has progressed. Dr. Danton’s 
committee will include: Sterling K. Atkinson, 
professor of accounting; James A. Barnes, as- 
sociate professor of history; Joseph 8. Butter- 
weck, professor of education; James A. Har- 
rison, associate professor of biology; William 
Rogers, Jr., associate professor of chemistry, 
and Clarence H. Smeltzer, professor of psy- 


chol ery. 
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A RELEASE from the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacifie Relations, Inec., quotes the 
discovery of Alfred M. Church on the teaching 
of the Far East in American schools that less 
than one per cent. of his social-studies time is 
spent on the Pacifie Area by the “typical stu- 
dent” during his secondary-school career. Fur- 
ther, the council notes that “on the average, 5.9 
per cent. of the space in geography texts deals 
with the Far East, 2.7 per cent. in world his- 
tories and approximately one half of one per 
cent. in American history.” The evident need 
of “material on the Far East that will furnish 
the basis for an understanding of the present 
crisis” has resulted in the publication by the 


council of a series of pamphlets. 


IN behalf of teachers of modern social prob- 
lems and contemporary affairs who are in need 
of new materials, as the social scene presents 
swift and unexpected changes, a series of 26 
“Resource Units” are being published by the 
National Association of Seeondary-School Prin- 
cipals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C., at 30 cents each (four for $1; five for 
$1.25). 


15 and comprise (1) “How Our Government 


The first five units were released April 


Raises and Spends Money: Teaching American 
Youth How Loeal, State and National Govern- 
ments Finance Their Activities,’ by Mabel New- 
comer and Edward A. Krug; (2) “American 
Youth Faces the Future: Responsibilities and 
Opportunities for Youth in the World of To- 
day and To-morrow,” by Floyd Reeves, Howard 
Bell and Douglas Ward; (3) “Man and His 
Machines: Teaching American Youth How In- 
vention Changes the Modern World,” by Wil- 
liam Ogburn and Robert Weaver; (4) “Recrea- 
tion and Morale: Teaching American Youth 
How to Plan and Use Leisure Time,” by Jesse 
Steiner and Chester Babeock, and (5) “Race 
and Culture Relations: America’s Answer to the 
Myth of a Master Race,” by Ruth Benedict and 
Mildred Ellis. Each unit consists of a 15,000- 
word analysis of the problem and a guide to the 
teacher of high-school pupils. Among others to 
be published this fall will be units by T. V. 
Smith, C. E. Merriam, Harold Lasswell, Harry 
Gideonse and Caroline Zachry. 


In pursuance of “a study of the preparation 
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JULY 


of teachers for secondary schools,” engaged in 


hy Milwaukee-Downer College and 27 
liberal-arts colleges, the former is fusing its 


other 


formerly separate methods courses in modern 
languages and social studies with round-table- 
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discussion courses participated in by teachers 
“The 


idea of correlating objectives” is the basis of the 


and students majoring in those fields. 


new plan, which, it is believed, will broaden 


the student’s outlook. 


Shorter Papers... 





WHAT COUNSELING SERVICES DO 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN EXPECT 
TO RECEIVE? 

COUNSELING is impossible without the reac 
tions of the students. But the determination 
of counseling needs of students obtained from 
a questionnaire of their opinions is one thing, 
and counseling on the basis of students’ sub 
jective ideas of their assets and liabilities is 
another thing. The former datum gives direc- 
tion to professional and effective counseling. 
The latter procedure is always undesirable be 
cause it is only after careful eritical diagnosis 
by a competent counselor, with the assistance of 
many objective data, that the students’ assets 
and liabilities are known. 

Vhen students reach the college level they 
have erystallized rather clearly what counseling 
services they hope to obtain. Of course, it 
should be said that services students seek are 
only a part of those which should be rendered. 
Colleges should initiate plans which give to the 
students points of view and attitudes not previ- 
ously held. 

Last fall, a brief investigation was made to 
determine what types of counseling services the 
The 
data were collected during Freshman Week, 


members of the freshman class expect. 


when much time was devoted to orientation and 
extensive measurement. Each student was re- 
quested to select from ten counseling activities 
those procedures which were believed expedient 
The find- 
50 per cent. or more of the 
of the ten 
A general summary in- 


for immediate individual attention. 
ings reveal that 
class are interested in every one 
counseling procedures. 
dicates that students feel the need of individual 
assistance relative to personality factors, and 
express a desire to seek advice. Unfortunately 
the process usually stops at this point because 
of lack of available objective data concerning 
the individual students. A psychogram! pre- 
_ See New York State Education, 26: 523-526, 
568, 570. April, 1939. 


pared by the author for each student assisted 
greatly in dealing effectively with problems of 
scholarship, interests and personality, which 
Data collected through 


measurements are supplemented by an extensive 


need special attention. 


health examination. 
The following data present the ten counseling 
percentage of students who 


factors and the 


selected each item. 


a. 96 per cent. say they wish revealed to them 
personality traits, both those which need improve 
ment and those which are satisfactory. 

b. 72 per cent. believe that tests given during 
Freshman week will help them to become better 
adjusted to college work. 

c. 71 per cent. weleome a procedure which will 
determine whether they are doing their best work. 

d. 68 per cent. wish verification of their present 
voeational choice. 

e. 68 per cent. wish to have revealed to them 
areas which will bring better general adjustment. 

f. 66 per cent. covet help in the crystallization 
of their real interests. 

g. 62 per cent: desire help with regard to apti- 
tudes and abilities which will determine the courses 
to be taken in college. 

h. 55 per cent. wish assistance in determination 
of extracurricular activity needs. 
eent. feel that 


techniques will improve conferences with faculty. 


1. 49 per certain measurement 
j. 46 per cent. feel there is need of expanding 


our individualized program. 


In an analysis of the responses it is interest 
ing to know that students are eager to do their 
best work, since 71 per cent. indicate that they 
should be informed if they are not doing so. 
Efficiency would unquestionably increase if col 
lege students were encouraged to do their best, 
with the college authorities offering the incen 
tives. If a seale of efficiency for colleges were 
constructed the percentage of students doing : 
quality of work commensurate with their poten- 
tial abilities should be a significant item, 7.e., 
should receive considerable weight in the total 


rating. It would be revealing if colleges had 
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objective data concerning what percentage of 
capable students merely aim to “get by.” Stu- 
dents, for the most part, know they should be 
made to work harder. If we could get students, 
on the average, to work 10 per cent. harder on 
assignments, college education would be greatly 
dignified. This does not mean that assignments 
should be lengthened 10 per cent., but that stu- 
dents should work 10 per cent. longer, or expend 
10 per cent. more energy per unit of time on the 
assignments that are given. 

Above all else, these freshmen are more con- 
cerned about their human relationships in terms 
of personality qualifications. Colleges, in gen- 
eral, are neglecting this particular phase of 
their work, since we busy ourselves too much 
with subjects and too little with personalities. 
With students thinking of such important mat- 
ters, it must be admitted that students are wise, 
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even if sometimes they seem unwilling to be 
educated! 

Students of personality say that the experi- 
ences through which humans go should be of 
such a nature as to help in the integration of 
the individual. It may mean the development 
of more courses in human problems, fewer in 
subjects as such. 

This is a challenge to higher education. 

If students wish to know more about their 
personalities on the one hand, and how better 
to work to eapacity on the other, it is up to 
educators to devise means of answering the stu- 
dents’ questions, objectively and effectively. 


N. FRANKLIN StuMP 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION, 
KEUKA COLLEGE, 
KEUKA Park, N. Y. 


Societies and Meetings... 





A SECOND CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION AND THE WAR 

CALLED together by the American Council on 
KMdueation, seventy-five officers of universities, 
colleges, and technical schools met at Baltimore, 
July 15 and 16, and discussed what higher edu- 
cation should be doing in a war the seriousness 
of which was called to mind by Maryland’s 
sunset-to-dawn blackout on the first night of 
the conference. Out of four sessions of diseus- 
sion and additional committee meetings there 
emerged a statement whieh combined critical 
and constructive elements. Its highlights were: 

(a) A reminder to federal officials of their 
inadequate aeceptance of proposals made by 
higher edueation at Baltimore last January 
when nearly a thousand college and university 
presidents pledged the total resources of their 
institutions to the winning of the war and urged 
the prompt development of plans providing for 
“a continuous and adequate supply of men and 
women trained in teehnieal and professional 
skills and in leadership to meet both immediate 
and long-range [war] needs.” 

(b) A renewed insistence upon the immediate 
need for a co-ordinated, comprehensive plan by 
federal authorities to utilize the many essential 
types of advanced training provided by univer- 


sities, colleges, and schools of technology. 


(ec) Assurance of necessary adaptation by the 
institutions of programs and facilities to train 
students for war service. 

(d) Reference to the democratic shortcomings 
of present procedures for the voluntary enlist- 
ment and training of college students which 
“provide only for those young men who ean 
afford a college edueation or who ean secure 
assistance within existing financial-aid pro- 
grams.” 

At the morning session of July 15, six well- 
known educators spoke on present activities of 
universitiés and colleges in the war effort and 
on the necessity for a co-ordinated future pro- 
gram under federal auspices. 

George F. Zook, president, ACE, opened the 
conference with a statement of its objectives 
as “an effort to assess the present situation and 
to determine ways of proceeding for the near 
future.” He referred to the notable Baltimore 
Conference, January 3 and 4, at which there 
was probably the largest attendance of univer- 
sity and college presidents in the history of the 
country. “It didn’t seem wise to repeat the 
seope of the January conference. The present 
gathering is a relatively small one, based some- 
what on geographical and type considerations 
and also representation of national associa- 


tions.” 
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President Zook declared that institutions of 
higher edueation have earried on since last Jan 
uary in patriotic fulfilment of their pledge, “and 
in particular have gone on to accelerate their 
instructional programs.” He reviewed the steps 
which governmental agencies have taken: the 
Manpower Commission in its use of the National 
Roster of Scientific and Technological Person 
nel; the Navy Department, and likewise the 
War Department, in their establishment of en 
listed reserve corps for college students, which 
are now being co-ordinated; Congressional ac- 
tion providing sums to be lent to students in 


He added: 


certain fields. 


What has thus far been done is not at all com- 
mensurate with the needs. We do not have from 
the federal government the comprehensive program 
which was ealled for by the Baltimore Conference 
of January, 1942. 


shown us, there was a decrease of approximately 


Last year, as Mr. Walters has 
10 per cent in collegiate enrollment. For this com- 
ing fall a decrease of 25 per cent is prophesied by 
some. This brings a crisis in the national situation. 
In this all-out war there will be as great a use for 
institutions of higher education as in normal peace 


times. 


Dr. Zook referred to the appointment of Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, president, Purdue University, 
as educational adviser of the Manpower Com- 
mission as an admirable and hopeful move. 

As chairman of the ACE, Edmund E. Day, 
president, Cornell University, then became pre- 
siding officer. Later in the program he gave an 
address on “The Critical Necessity for the Com- 
plete Mobilization of Higher Edueation in the 
War Effort.” After alluding to the resolutions 
of the January conference, Dr. Day said that 
our institutions should 
again define and announce their positions. ... We 
deplore the confusion through which we have been 
passing, the failure of federal agencies to make a 
co-ordinated and comprehensive plan and to give 
directions to colleges and universities. How can 
we marshal our resources so as to maximize our 
contributions? We should come to grips with some 
of the fundamental principles which underlie the 


the time has come when 


supply of manpower—and I include women, of 
course 





in the full prosecution of the war. 

Four addresses were given as follows: Francis 
J. Brown, consultant, ACE, “Military-Educa- 
tional Relationships to Date’; Francis F. Brad- 
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shaw, dean of students and professor of phi 
losophy, University of North Carolina, “Con 
fusion of Students regarding their Services in 
the War Effort”; Fred J. Kelly, chief, Division 
of Higher Edueation, U. 8. Office of Education, 
“Student Loans and NYA Programs”; and J. 
L. Morrill, president, University of Wyoming, 
“War 
Date.” 

On the afternoon of July 15 and the morning 


Contributions of Higher Edueation to 


and afternoon of July 16, there were free dis 
cussions by members of the conference of the 
folowing topics: A total war; a long war; a 
war of intelligence and leadership; a war fought 
by youth; a technological war; assumptions re- 
lating to the place of higher education in the 
war; and assumptions relating to a comprehen 
sive, co-ordinated plan. 

The following were appointed as members 
of a resolutions committee: Harry Woodburn 
Chase, chancellor, New York University, chair 
man; James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
University; W. H. Cowley, president, Hamilton 
College; Donald J. Cowling, president, Carleton 
College; Charles E. 


western (Memphis); Charles E. Friley, presi- 


Diehl, president, South 


dent, Iowa State College; Homer P. Rainey, 
president, the University of Texas; E. V. Stan- 
ford, president, Villanova (Pa.) College; and 
W. E. Wickenden, president, Case Sehool of 
Applied Science, Cleveland. 

The statement prepared by the committee and 
modified by the conference was as follows: 


Assembled in Baltimore on July 15 and 16, more 
than six months after the meeting in January, a 
conference of officers of institutions and organiza- 
tions of higher education reaffirms the declarations 
of the January conference and issues the following 
statement concerning the relationships between the 
war effort and the institutions of higher educa 
tion—universities, schools of technology, colleges, 
and junior colleges: 

1. We deplore the continuing lack of any ade 
quate, co-ordinated plan for the most effective utili 
zation of higher education toward the winning of 
the war, and we urge the establishment of such a 
co-ordinated plan at the earliest possible moment. 

2. The government is not utilizing the institu 
tions of higher education to capacity and is, there- 
fore, impeding the flow of highly trained man- 
power essential to victory in a long war. 

3. Through the provision of year-round instruce- 
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tion and other recently adopted changes, 


higher education has demonstrated its readiness to 


many 


lities and energies to the war 


devote all its facili 

effort. However, the lack of any adequate, co- 
ordinated plan has given rise to widespread con- 
fusion among governmental agencies, educators, 


general public. This confusion 


barrier to the full 


students, and the 
wartime 


constitutes a serious 


utilization of higher education and hence to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

1. We believe that the full utilization of higher 
education is essential to the winning of a long total 
war because: (a) The war can be won only if a 
continuous flow of highly trained manpower 1s pre- 
pared for participation in the war effort; and (b) 
the institutions of higher education are the only 
institutions staffed and equipped to provide many 
essential types of advanced training. 

sad 


facilities of higher education through the establish- 


insure more effective utilization of the 


ment of recommend to the 


Secretary of War, the Secretary of Navy, the di- 


a co-ordinated plan, we 


rector of the Selective Service System, and the 


chairman of the War Manpower Commission that 


immediate steps be taken to assure effective and 
continuing co-operation between the agencies they 


represent and higher education. 
6. Among the which such a ¢€o- 
ordinated plan should be based are the following: 
a. The function of higher education is to provide 


the nation with broadly educated and highly trained 


pre mises upon 


men and women. This permanent function must 
be continuously performed lest the health, safety, 
and welfare of the nation be endangered; but in 
the present grave crisis the winning of the war 
must have right of way in higher education as well 
as in all other national undertakings, 

b. To develop breadth of understanding, stamina, 
and qualities of leadership is a major function of 
higher edueation. These are essential characteris- 
ties of good officers in the armed forees. It is 
significant that although only 12 per cent of the 
men already inducted into selective service have had 
college training, 80 per cent of the men selected 
for officer training in the army have been chosen 
from this group of college men. 
which has been 


e. The year-round instruction, 


DReborte .....« 
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established by colleges and universities to serve the 
war effort, creates new financial problems for stu- 
dents. Present plans for the voluntary enlistment 
and training of college students provide only for 
those young men who can finance a college edu- 
cation or who ean secure assistance within existing 
financial-aid programs. Large numbers of qualified 
young men are, therefore, barred from special types 
of training. Such a situation limits the supply of 
broadly educated officer material and denies to 
many young men equal opportunity for training. 
Economic status, race, or ereed should not be al- 
lowed to restrict the training of adequate, skilled 
manpower at the college level for the war program. 

d. Present plans for the enlistment and training 
of college students are inadequate also because (1) 
they fail to provide clearly defined avenues of 
training and service for those male students who 
are physically unqualified for military service but 
who are intellectually fitted to contribute to the 
winning of the war through industrial and other 
civilian pursuits, and (2) they fail to inelude 
young women, who, as shown in other countries, 
have a vital part to play in the national effort. 

e. The institutions of higher education stand 
ready to make such further adaptation of their 
programs and facilities as may be necessary to 
meet the objectives set up by the federal agencies 
concerned with the training of college students for 
war service. 

7. The proposed co-ordinated wartime pian for 
higher edueation should be established at onee so 
that, with the opening of the fall terms in 1942, the 
institutions of higher education of the country can 
throw their entire resources into the war effort. 

8. We recommend that the American Council on 
Edueation, which was established during the first 
World War to represent all the organizations of 
higher education, be recognized as the appropriate 
nongovernmental agency to take such steps as may 
be necessary to implement the proposals herein 
stated and to serve in a continuous capacity for 
facilitating cooperation between higher education 
and government. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

PRESIDENT, 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





THE SIX-DAY SCHOOL 
AMONG the suggestions for education during 
the war period is that of a six-day school week 
This shorter 


to shorten the public-school year. 


year would permit a longer vacation period 
during which the school children who are ma- 
ture enough might be regularly employed. If 
the facilities were available, this longer period 
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could be used to accelerate the educational pro- 
gram. 

questionnaire to the 88 Ohio counties con- 
experience with a six-day school week, 
Of these only two 
Both reported 
lower attendance with the longer week. 


Since one county indicated the data as from 


cern. 
brought fifty-two responses. 
had tried the six-day school. 


one school, this school was asked for a more 
detailed report by grades. Little effect 
shown upon the attendance in the first eight 
erades. However, the attendance for grades 9, 
10, 11 and 12 decreased 4.5 per cent. in Feb 


was 


ruary, 2.3 per cent. in March and 4.0 per cent. 


in April. These differences do not appear 


highly significant. However, under the five-day 
schedule during the first five months of 1940—41 
and 1941-42, the high school’s attendance ree 
ords showed 96.2 and 96.0 per cent. respectively. 
Attendance was lower on Saturday than during 
the week. The teachers and parents were re 
ported as dissatisfied with the plan. 

The other county reported for January, Feb- 
ruary and March as follows: in the elementary 
schools, decreases from 95 to 88, 98 to 90 and 
93 to 91, respectively; in the high schools de- 
creases from 96 to 85, 95 to 80 and 95 to 82, 
The decreases are greater in the 
The data suggest that the 


respectively. 
secondary school. 
elementary-school groups were adjusting them- 
selves to the longer week, since the decreases 
were lessening. The report states that teachers 
and pupils considered the added day more or 
less indifferently. 

Fifteen schools reported some contemplation 


of the six-day school. A few others were inter- 


ested. On the other hand, the legality was 
questioned by one county superintendent and 


“just one good reason” for a six-day week was 
Five felt that boys 
were employed to better advantage on Saturday 
than they would be on full time after a shorter 
school year, and that their parents reflected this 
opinion. Several felt that both teachers 
pupils would be too tired to do good work and 
one pointed out that emergency measures are 


requested by two others. 


and 


hard to eliminate when no longer needed. 
Saturday as a shopping day was mentioned by 
two, but only one of these designated definite 
public opinion against the Saturday school. 


One county superintendent suggested the wider 
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use of temporary permits to farm youth rather 
than a plan for all to provide for a minority. 

No data were received regarding the effect of 
the six-day plan as shown by measurement of 
the results of teaching. However, if the atten 
dance-drop indicated was caused by the six-day 
habits 


the school to ineuleate as well as upon the finan 


week, the results upon the one wishes 
cial support received in relation to attendance 
were clearly indicated. 
R. W. Epmiston 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
W. K. DuNnTON 
Piqua, OHIO 
Morris IXREIDER 
PRINCIPAL, GETTYSBURG, OHIO 
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The Diffusion of Science. 
d« 
alti 





BENNETT, JESSE LEE. 
Pp. ix+141. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
more. 1942. $2.25. 

Very especially does the author plead for the appli 
eation of scientific method to the whole problem of 
the diffusion of science. His book seeks to envisage 
the present situation and the general problem broadly 
and to offer one possible plan for more effective dif 
fusion under the new conditions which have so rap 
idly evolved. 

J 


Borsook, HENRY, and WILLIAM Huse. Vitamins 
for Health. (Publie Affairs Pamphlets No. 69.) 
Pp... 32. Publie Affairs Committee, Ine., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1942. 10¢. 
The authors diseuss the three possible methods of 
vitamin intake: carefully planned diets ; scientifically 
fortified foods; and the prescription of synthetics 
and concentrates. They tell what each vitamin does ; 
how much of the vitamin is needed; and what foods 
to eat to insure an adequate supply. 


we 
3URR, NELSON R. Education in New Jersey—1630- 
1871. Pp. 355. Illustrated. Princeton Univer- 


sity Press. 1942. $3.75. 

What the author tells us he believes to be essential 
to an understanding of the introduction and develop 
ment of mass-education and democracy in the United 
States. Especially valuable is the author’s explana 
tion of the three important factors which impeded 
the development of an eftficient school system in the 
colonial period—the frontier, racial differences, and 
religious differences. The book contains much valu 
able source material. 


CATTELL, JAQUES (edited by). Biographical Direc- 

tory of American Scholars (first edition). Pp. 
928. The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 1942. 
$10.00. 
This directory, a companion volume to “American 
Men of Science” and ‘Leaders in Education,” con 
tains over 12,000 names. Its normal usefulness will 
be augmented by ifs appearance during a period of 
national emergency, when the necessity for inven 
tories of the nation’s resources of man power is be 
coming increasingly apparent 
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Athletic Skills tn 


+ 236. 


Henry CC. Teaching 
Physical Education. Pp. xv Inor Pub- 
lishing Company, Ine., New York. 1942. $2.70. 
Through personal interviews and nation-wide ques- 
tionnaires, the writer endeavored to learn the prob- 
lems that physical-education teachers most fre- 
quently face or have faced in teaching athletic skills. 
The book presents 215 competitive-skills activities 
for 8 sports 


CRAINE, 


GUBERLET, MURIEL Lewin. The Seashore Parade 
(Illustrations by Jan Ogden). Pp. 197. The 
Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. 1942. $1.75. 
This attractive little book on seashore marine life 
is full of interesting and educational material for 
both young and old The subject is presented in 
simple language and many colored illustrations and 
pen sketches are included, 


MARION E. What to Read on Psychology. 
Pp. 36. American Library Association, Chicago. 
1942, 40¢. 

This guide aims to economize the reader’s time by 
protecting him from unreliable or needlessly difficult 
books, and books unsuited to his special needs. 


HAWES, 


Jounson, W. M., and C. F. Bortretp. The Effect 
of Soil Texture and Slope of Land on Produc- 
tivity in Two North Dakota Counties (Bulletin 
No. 315 of the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture). Pp 22. Illustrated. Published 
by the State Agricultural College, Fargo. 1942. 
Free. 

* 

Kap, Earu S. (prepared by). In the Service with 
Uncle Sam. For the Committee on Experimental 
Units of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Pp. vii+71. Tlus- 
trated. Ginn and Co., Boston. 1942. 60¢. 
Aims to contribute to the improvement of instruction 


in secondary schools, giving major attention to the 
preservation and improvement of democracy. 


e 

A History of Public Edu- 
(Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Pp. 369. Published by 
1942. 50¢. 


Ligon, MOSES EDWARD. 
cation in Kentucky. 
School Service, No. 4.) 
the University of Kentucky. 
This history of education in Kentucky presents a 
complete and well-documented account of the de- 
velopment of the public-school system of this state 
from the early settlements, when Kentucky was a 
part of the State of Virginia, to the year 1931. 

ay 


MEDER, ELSA MARIE. Youth Considers the Heavens. 

Pp. ix +60. King’s Crown Press, 1145 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York. 1942. $1.00. 
A study of high-school students’ opinions about 
“man's place in the world in relation to their astro- 
nomical information,” based on an experiment con- 
ducted with 364 students in high-school physics. 
A Ph.D. dissertation. 


MYERS, ALONZO F., and CLARENCE O. WILLIAMS. 
Education in a Democracy (revised). EDs 
xxviii+ 436. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
New York. 1942. $3.25. 

An introduction to the study of education, first pub- 
lished in 1937, brought up to date with few changes 
in the original text. 

* 

One Hundred Years—The Story of the Detroit 
Public Schools, 1842-1942 (prepared under the 


VoL. 56, No. 1439 


direction of Otis A. Crosby). Illus 
trated. Detroit Board of Education. 1942. 

This very interesting and beautifully illustrated 
book was published as the superintendent’s annual 
report. Will be reviewed in a later number of 
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Pp. 80. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Conference on Educa- 
tion and the Exceptional Child (under the aus- 
pices of the Child Research Clinic of The Woods 
Schools). Pp. 63. Published by the elinic, Lang- 

horne, Pa. 

Contains special 

educators. 


articles on the subject by noted 


SEAY, MAURICE F., and WILLIAM J. McCGLOTHLIN 
(edited by). Elementary Education in Two Com- 
munities of the Tennessee Valley. (Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, No. 3.) Pp. 182. 
Illustrated. Published by the University of Ken- 
tucky. 1942. 50¢. 

A description of the Wilson Dam and Gilbertsville 
schools based upon reports written by teachers and 
principals of the two schools. 


Seven Hymns for Everyone. Pp. 6. National Ree- 
reation Association, 316 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 1942. Single copies 2¢; 100, $1.10. 
This little leaflet follows the enthusiastic response 
given to “Let’s Sing the Same Songs,” the leaflet of 
twenty songs with music issued by the Association 
for Victory Songs. 

@ 

SIEBENS, CAROLINE R., and WARREN L. BARTLETT. 

The Librarian and the Teacher of Science. Pp. 
72. American Library Association, Chicago. 
1942. 75¢. 
The librarian and the teacher of science, Brookline 
(Mass.) High School, tell of their experiment from 
the points of view of the librarian and of the biology 
teacher. 


TAYLOR, Morris H., and RAYMOND J. PENN. Man- 
agement of Public Land in North Dakota (Bul- 
letin No. 312 of the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economies, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture). Pp. 32. Illustrated. 
Published by the State Agricultural College, 
Fargo. 1942. Free. 

° 


TELFoRD, H. S., and O. A. STEVENS. Uses and 
Management of Ponds and Lakes (Bulletin No. 
313 of the North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Game and Fish Department, co- 
operating with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture). Pp. 40. 
Illustrated. Published by the State Agricultural 
College, Fargo. 1942. Free. 


TSCHAN, FRANCIS J., HAROLD J. GRIMM, and J. 

DUANE Squires. Western Civilization—The De- 
cline of Rome to 1660 (edited by Walter Consuelo 
Langsam). Pp. 783+xciii. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 1942. $3.25. 
The first of two volumes which, together, will pro- 
vide college students with a well-integrated narra- 
tive of man’s development from the centuries during 
which the Roman Empire crumbled to the present 
day. The second volume, “Western Civilization— 
Since 1660,” will be ready in August. 





